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'' Four years. I have a son two years old. Ya Bek,
you really should get married to a Howeitat girl and live
with us. You and I and our wives. Sawa, Sawa. Side
by side/'

To the south I could see the faint outlines of what I
knew from my map and compass was Bir esh Shadiya,
a station on the derelict railway. The desert behind it
was red in the setting sun. Sudan obviously dis-
approved of my using a compass which he considered a
slight to his sense of direction. But campaigns in the
Western Desert had so conditioned me that I felt un-
comfortable if I could not tell my position precisely at
any moment. This was far beyond the scope of my
Arabic to explain. We reached the narrow-gauge
railway-line. Sudan lifted himself in his saddle to look
around, but there was no sign of any bedouin tent, so
rather sadly he made his camel kneel, which meant, to
my joy, the end of the day's journey.

While he unloaded the camels, I strolled across to the
ruined station. Two arches are still standing, but the
little viaduct has been broken in five places. The line
was repaired after the war, and the bridges were
patched up with rubble which has now been washed
away by the rains. The Turkish trenches are still there,
and bits of rail.

" Blown by Lurens/' said Sudan.

We drank some tea and ate a little cold bread. There
was no good camel-grass, and we spent a very cold
evening on either side of a tiny fire. Sudan gave me
most of the blankets and slept soundly. Ashwa chawed
and dribbled and grunted in the moonlight. At last I
fell asleep.